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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN NOVEMBER 


Business activity continued to expand during Novem- 
ber. The seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment fell 
to 6.1 percent after hovering around 7 percent for 11 
months. Sales of new domestically produced passenger 
cars hit a record for the month of 585,000 units, 10 per- 
cent more than in November, 1960, and department store 
sales rose 2 percentage points to 153 percent of the 
1947-49 average after allowance for seasonal influences. 
The index of industrial production rose 1 point to 114 
percent of the 1957 average. Automobile production was 
up sharply, and the weekly series for paper, paperboard, 
electric power, coal, petroleum, and lumber were stable 
or higher after allowance for seasonal influences. Al- 
though weekly steel production was down a little from 
October, new orders were picking up at the end of the 
month. 


Construction Down Seasonally 


The value of new construction put in place during 
November amounted to $5.1 billion, 5 percent below the 
preceding month. The decline was slightly less than 
normal for this time of year, so the seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of new construction rose about 1 percent. As 
compared with November, 1960, the total for the month 
was up about 6 percent. 

Private construction expenditures in November were 
down 2 percent to $3.6 billion. Of this amount, spending 
for private nonfarm residential buildings accounted for 
$2.1 billion, a decline of 1 percent compared with the 
normal 4 percent drop between October and November. 
The gain over November, 1960, amounted to 13 percent. 

Public spending on new construction totaled $1.4 
billion, reflecting the normal decline of 12 percent from 
October. Highway construction was off more than season- 
ally, but construction of military facilities rose. 


Consumer Debt Rises 


In October, for the first time in 11 months, consumers 
increased the volume of their outstanding debt in the 
form of automobile paper. Seasonally adjusted, the 
advance amounted to $69 million. This, with additions of 
$22 million in other consumer goods paper and $105 mil- 
lion in personal loans and a small net repayment of repair 
and modernization loans, produced a seasonally adjusted 
rise of $184 million in the total of instalment debt, the first 
substantial increase in nearly a year. Noninstalment debt 


of consumers in October rose $27 million after seasonal 
adjustment, small increases in service credit and single- 
payment loans more than offsetting a small decrease in 
outstanding charge accounts. 

At the end of October total instalment debt amounted 
to $42.7 billion, of which automobile paper accounted for 
about two-fifths, other consumer goods paper and per- 
sonal loans each about one-fourth, and repair and mod- 
ernization loans the rest. Noninstalment debt amounted 
to $12.3 billion. 


Sales Set Record 


Total sales of trade and manufacturing firms rose to 
a record $63.0 billion in October, after allowance for 
seasonal factors. The total was up $1 billion from the 
strike-restricted September level and $400 million from 
the previous record of April, 1960. Retailers enjoyed 
the biggest gain over September, a rise of nearly 3 percent 
to $18.6 billion, but manufacturers’ sales of $31.8 billion 
were up 1 percent and those of wholesalers increased 
almost 2 percent to $12.6 billion. 

Business firms continued to add to inventories in 
October, but by a smaller amount than in the month 
before. Seasonally adjusted stocks of manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers increased $300 million to $93.0 
billion. Most of the expansion came in manufacturing, 
but retail inventories also rose. 


Tax Write-offs Speeded 


The Kennedy Administration has begun a program to 
provide for faster write-offs of machinery for tax pur- 
poses in particular industries through administrative 
revision of the so-called “useful lives” schedule. Reduc- 
tions in the useful life schedule for textile machinery 
from 25 years generally to 15 years in most cases and 12 
years in some have been announced. Special engineering . 
studies are to be made in six additional industries — 
aircraft and parts, automotive, electrical machinery and 
equipment, metalworking machinery and machine tools, 
railroads, and steel mills — in preparation for revision of 
their depreciation schedules next spring. 

The effect of such reductions is to increase the amount 
of depreciation expense that can be charged against 
income currently and thereby reduce corporate iax liabili- 
ties. It is hoped that this will induce firms to expand their 
investment expenditures. 
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Masters Without Servants 


During the recent business upturn, spending for con- 
sumer goods has lagged behind most other business indi- 
cators. Nevertheless, total consumption expenditures have 
been rising consistently, the result of the ever increasing 
outlays for various types of services. 

‘Next to the contrary cyclical movement of the per- 
centage of income saved (discussed in the September 
issue), the mounting expenditures for services during 
both good years and bad has been one of the striking 
characteristics of postwar consumer behavior. In _ the 
last decade, consumers have more than doubled their 
expenditures for services while purchases of goods have 
increased about two-fifths. Equally remarkable has been 
the uniform nature of this increase. Contrary to expendi- 
tures on goods and contrary to the movement of consumer 
incomes, cyclical fluctuations in service expenditures 
have been virtually nonexistent. 

As a result, service expenditures during 1961 will 
constitute 42 percent of total consumer outlays, exceeding 
for the first time the prewar high (41 percent) attained 
in 1929. This movement has not been uniform, the service 
share having declined from 1929 to 1948, first because of 
the depression and, in the early postwar period, because 
of the rush to buy goods. Since 1948, however, it has 
been rising steadily. To be sure, roughly half of the rise 
in service expenditures during the past decade has been 
due to higher prices. However, even after adjustment for 
this factor, expenditures for services have risen at a 
greater and more consistent rate than outlays for goods. 

Moreover, the current high levels of service expendi- 
ture make no allowance for the concealed component of 
services in the sale of many types of goods. Thus, the 
packaging and freezing of foods is included as part of 
the sale of nondurable goods rather than as part of serv- 
ices, even though what the consumer is getting for his 
extra money is not additional food, but service. In a 
similar manner, warranty contracts attached to the sale 
of appliances are included in the sale of these goods, not 
as a service expenditure. 


Diverse Patterns 


Interestingly enough, the postwar upsurge in service 
expenditures has been characterized by very different 
rates of growth among the principal types of services, 
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increases which have taken place for very different 
reasons. Thus, the postwar housing boom has brought 
about a rise of 120 percent in outlays for owner-occupied 
housing. The aging of the population combined with im- 
provements in medical techniques has led to an increase of 
roughly 115 percent in outlays for medical care. The 
growing affluence of the population has helped to raise 
expenditures for personal business by almost 160 percent, 
representing in part interest on personal debt and in part 
services provided by banks, insurance companies, and 
brokerage firms; and the rapid growth of more intricate 
mechanical goods has brought forth a large new industry 
devoted to the maintenance and repair of anything from 
talking dolls to central air conditioning systems. 

The rising birth rate and the soaring costs of educa- 
tion, combined with a desire for mental improvement, 
have boosted expenditures for private education by 150 
percent. Concomitantly, a growing desire to see the world 
(or at least to get away from home!) and to enjoy 
oneself has brought about an increase of 165 percent in 
travel expenditures and of 60 percent in spectator amuse- 
ments and related activities—of which pari-mutuel betting 
has experienced the biggest increase. Finally, if people 
are to travel and to mingle more socially, they obviously 
have to look better, with the result that -hairdressers 
and barbershops have experienced an increase of 120 
percent in their business. , 


Maturing in Comfort 


Perhaps most basic of all, this rising trend of service 
expenditures is symptomatic of a maturing nation. In 
its early years, a nation is in no position to afford the 
luxury of services, except for such essentials as medical 
care and housing. As a nation grows it is able to divert 
more of its activities into cultural pursuits, the initial 
manifestation of which is the acquisition of numerous 
and many different types of goods, with a growing em- 
phasis on durable goods. After a while, people begin to 
get tired of these new “toys,” especially if the “toys” 
are not built sturdily. If the means are present, a tendency 
then arises toward the acquisition of services. With 
services, one does not have to worry about things break- 
ing down or have the headaches of exchanging goods that 
do not work properly. This onerous task is left to some- 
body else. Tasks that used to be performed in the home, 
such as personal care and rug cleaning, can be delegated 
to specialists, leaving time for more enjoyable activities. 

To be sure, many of these same operations were per- 
formed in the past by servants, at least for those few 
families who could afford them. Now, although domestic 
servants still exist, they are not used nearly so much, 
having been displaced by machines and by service 
agencies. Thus, instead of bringing in a woman to clean 
the rug, it is sent out to a specialized agency. Instead of 
repairing clothing at home, it is often sent out with the 
laundry for repair. 

Service is the key to both personal status and business 
success, so much so that the expansion efforts of many 
large retail organizations are directed toward integrating 
more diverse service activities into their operations, and 
even “discount” stores feel the need to add services in 
order to sell goods. As our standard of living rises even 
higher, increasing interest may be expected in leasing 
goods rather than in owning them, as has been true 
recently for cars. We are not likely to reach the ultimate 
stage where people lease everything they use, but there 
is little doubt that we shall become even more than we 
are now a nation of masters without servants. RF 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


—— 


GLASS PRODUCTION 


Glass is one of our most versatile materials. With a 
distinctive combination of physical and chemical proper- 
ties, it makes possible many useful products that other- 
wise would probably not exist. Its widespread use is a 
relatively recent development. Only a century ago, glass 
produced in this country mainly served decorative ends 
and was a luxury item. Today, more than 1,000 distinctly 
different products, artistic and useful, are made from 
glass and are used by rich and poor alike. 

The discovery of a successful method of food preser- 
vation in glass jars stimulated container production after 
1809, but it was not until after the Civil War that glass- 
making spurted, jumping nearly 600 percent by 1914 from 
the 1870 shipments level of $18 million. Principally con- 
tributing to this later expansion was the introduction of 
two important technological developments — the contin- 
uous melting tank, from which an endless supply of 
molten glass could be drawn (1888), and the Owens 
automatic bottle machine, which completely mechanized 
the hottle-blowing process (1903). Among the other im- 
portant factors stimulating large-scale production were 
the clevation of living standards, the boom in building 
construction, and the appearance of many new industries 
requiring glass products. 


Industry Portrait 


The nation’s glass today comes from 272 factories 
concentrated chiefly in the Midwest and Middle Atlantic 
states. The industry employs about 135,000 workers and 
ships an annual product of $1.8 billion, second largest 
among industries making products from non-metallic, 
non-fuel minerals. 

The small one- to five-man glassmaking shop so prev- 
alent a century ago has nearly disappeared, particularly 
in the manufacture of flat glass and glass containers. 
With the exception of producers of certain odd-shaped, 
limited-market items, the typical factory today is a sprawl- 
ing, heavily mechanized works. The dominant role of the 
larger plants is strikingly shown by the fact that 170 
plants with 100 or more workers accounted for 97 percent 
of industry output during 1958. 

Glassmaking tends to be grouped into three major 
branches of production — glass containers, flat glass, and 
the more or less heterogeneous category of pressed and 
blown glass products. Container production is the largest 
segment, usually accounting for about half of total in- 
dustry output. In a typical year, about nine-tenths of 
container shipments are purchased by four principal 
markets —the food, beverage, drug, and cosmetic indus- 
tries. Nearly 90 percent of flat glass factory products 
are in the form of window or plate glass, of which the 
predominant share is taken by the construction and auto- 
motive industries. The diverse pressed and blown glass- 
wares, which in 1960 accounted for an estimated 22 
percent of total glass industry shipments, have many 
industrial consumers, the largest of which are in the elec- 
tric, electronics, textile, and scientific fields. 


KNOW 


Manufacturing Process 


Although glass manufacture has evolved into a highly 
mechanized system during the present century, it still is 
essentially a three-step process: first, the raw materials 
are mixed, second, they are melted, and third, the molten 
glass is fabricated. In most plants, these steps occur in 
one continuous, mechanical sequence. 

The raw materials mixture contains glass sand, soda, 
lime, potash, boric and lead oxides, and oxidizing, decolor- 
izing, or coloring agents. Sand, freed of impurities, con- 
stitutes 60 to 80 percent of the finished product by weight 
and is always present, but the other ingredients vary 
according to the characteristics demanded of the finished 
product. The batch is exposed to temperatures between 
1,200° and 1,600° F. for a prolonged period, usually 12 
to 16 hours. 

The final step — fabrication of the molten glass into 
various shapes — is accomplished by one or more of four 
fundamental methods: pressing, drawing, blowing, or 
casting. The first three methods are applicable in either 
large- or small-scale production. Casting, however, is 
mostly limited to manual operations; consequently, it is of 
minor importance. Of these methods, blowing is the most 
prevalent, being used on about 45 percent of all glass 
products made. 


The Industry in Illinois 


Illinois is a major center of glass manufacture, trail- 
ing only Pennsylvania in output. Although Illinois has 
only 15 factories, its shipments in 1958 reached an esti- 
mated $180 million, or nearly 10 percent of the industry- 
wide figure. More than 11,000 Illinoisans were employed 
in the industry during that year. 

The state’s only flat glass plant, located at Ottawa, 
is a large producer of automobile safety glass. Illinois is 
better known for glass containers, a product in which it 
ranks first nationally. Besides containers, which comprise 
about three-fourths of the state’s shipments, and flat 
glass, other major glass products made in Illinois include 
mirrors, mosaics, and scientific apparatus. 

Glass production in Illinois occurs chiefly in the more 
heavily populated northern sector of the State. Six of the 
15 plants are situated in Cook County, but La Salle with 
four plants, including two of the three largest in the State, 
leads all counties in production. Other Illinois counties 
where glass is manufactured are Logan, Montgomery, 
Will, and St. Clair, each of which has one plant. 

Although the industry has faced increasing competi- 
tion from other materials during the postwar era, it is 
expected to maintain the past rate of expansion because 
of the superior attributes of glass over substitutes in 
many traditional uses. Moreover, the newer applications, 
such as double-pane windows, building blocks, textile 
fibers, and throw-away bottles, have found increasing 
popularity. Finally, demand for glass products result- 
ing from expected population increases and rising per 
capita consumption favors future growth of the industry. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS‘ UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 
Percentage changes, September, 1961, to October, 1961 — 
-30 -20 -10 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 Percentage 
T Oct. change from th 
COAL PRODUCTIO Item 
1961 Sept. | Oct. es 
1961 1960 by 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 425.0* + + 4.6 
EMPLOYMENT ~- MANUFACTURING Manufacturing! w 
54.8%>) + 0.7} + 0.7 h 
New construction activity! se 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS Private residential.......... 24.7 — 24] + 8.6 S$. 
Private nonresidential... ... . 19.2 — + 2.0 
oreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 19.4¢ — 2.2) — 7.3 = 
Merchandise imports........ 14.1°¢ — 4.6] + 1.7 oc 
Excess of exports........... 5.3¢ + 5.0); —25.0 
onsumer credit outstanding? 
nstalment credit........... 42.7» + 1.2 
| Business 36.4» 0.2} 0.9 
FARM PRICES ye Cash farm income®........... . 39. 8e + 8.9] — 1.0 an 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Not seas *N NA. Net available. Industrial production? | =100) 
Combined index.......... 113%4 | + 1.8] + 6.6 wl 
108*.< +1.9!] + 6.9 ev 
Nondurable manufactures. . . 120". + 6.2 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES | + 10/421 les 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Oct. Percentage Production workers......... 110¢ + 1.71 + 3.3 C 
Item 1961 change from Factory worker earnings‘ 
(1947-49 | Sept. Oct. Average hours worked... .. 101° + 
= 100) 1961 1960 Average hourly earnings... . 177 + 0.9] + 3.5 
Average weekly earnings... . 179¢ +24/+ 5.1 
Electric power!...... 250.8 281 Construction contracts’... .... 289 +96; —08 in 
Coal production?.............. 92.2 | +11.9| + 7.8 Department store sales’. . . 151" + 0.7) + 2.0 im 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 97.2 — 0.9 Consumer price index’. . . . . 128 +01) +09 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing®, 179.6" | + 1.8 | + 4.2 Wholesale prices* 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 130.0 | + 4.0 0.0 All commodities. . . . “s 119 - 01) -08 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 131.3 + 0.2; + 0.5 Farm products... ..... 87 O01) - 27 | 
Construction contracts’. ....... 272.5 —17.5 | —19.6 Foods......... 108 + — 0.6 
Bank debits’.................. 244.4 | +10.7| +10.4 127 02) -05 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 333.1 +10.8 + 7.0 Received by farmers... .... 89 0.0 0.0 
Petroleum production”......... | 122.5 + 3.9] + 2.5 Paid by farmers............ 120 00); +17 
of 80! 0.0; — 1.2 
‘Fed. Power Comm.; * Ill, Dept. of Mines; Ill. Dept. of Labor; 
‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U.S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; ® F. 1U.S. Dept. of yy 2 Federal Reserve Board; 3 U.S. Dept. 
Dodge Corp.; ™ Fed. Res. Bd.; * Ill. Crop Rpts.; * Life Ins. Agcy. uae of Agriculture; #U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; °F. W. Dodge com 
Assn.; ™ Ill, Geol. Survey. ® Seasonally adjusted. » End of month. ¢ Data for September, © 1961, 
* "Data for September, 1961, compared with August, 1961, and Sep- compared with August, 1961, and September, 1960. 41957 = 100. 
tember, 1960. » Seasonally adjusted. © Revised. ‘ Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1961 1960 
Item — 
Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Nov. 11 Nov. 4 Oct. 28 Nov. 26 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.).........thous. of short tons..| 1,469 1,482 1,500 1,453 1,522 1,312 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 15,330 15,678 15,520 15,396 15,263 13,884 
Motor vehicles (Wards).............number in thous... .. 146 180 177 180 184 128 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bil....,......| 7,20 7,206 7,178 7,154 7,128 6,992 
.1947-49=100....... 118 118 119 119 119 79 
Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars...... 495 591 605 619 648 471 
Department store sales............... 1947-49=100....... 184 180 169 154 152 173 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
All commodities.................... 1947-49=100....... 118.8 118.9 118.5 118.6 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... $27.5 127.6 127 ..3 127.3 
....1947-49=100....... 82.7 82.5 82.7 83.2 
Finance: 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 238 308 336 344 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. * Monthly index for November, 1960. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Federal Spending Up in Fiscal 1962 


Federal spending is expected to reach $89 billion in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, according to recent 
estimates. This will exceed actual outlays in fiscal 1961 
by $7.5 billion. 

’ In the first three months of fiscal 1962 federal budget 
expenditures reached $20.7 billion, while net budget re- 
ceipts totaled $18.3 billion. The deficit for the quarter 
was $2.4 billion, double that of the corresponding period 
last year since fiscal spending totaled $960 million more 
than in the first quarter of 1961 and receipts were down 
$270 million from the same period. 

The stepped-up defense program has still had little 
effect on the budget. In the first quarter of fiscal 1962, 
most of the year-to-year increase in federal spending 
occurred in nondefense areas, as indicated in the chart. 
The largest rise was in agriculture, where spending 
amounted to $1.8 billion, an increase of $450 million over 
the same period last year. 

sudget receipts in the first quarter did not reflect, to 
any substantial degree, the anticipated higher level of 
collections stemming from the business recovery. In the 
first quarter of fiscal 1962, individual income tax with- 
holdings were $90 million greater than a year before 
while excise tax collections were about the same. How- 
ever, corporate income tax payments were $400 million 
less than in the first quarter of fiscal 1961. 


Corporate Investment Up 


The rapid advance in production during the spring and 
summer quarters was accompanied by the usual change 
in corporate assets and liabilities. A sharp reversal in 
inventory policy occurred as sales picked up, and working 
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capital increased. Plant and equipment programs have 
firmed up with advancing business, but the rise has so far 
been moderate. These investment expenditures have 
been financed primarily by the recovery in internally 
generated funds and by normal increases within the cor- 
porate structure in accounts payable. 

The rise in inventories during the last two quarters 
reversed the inventory depletions which took place in 
late 1960 and early 1961. This rise was most marked 
among durable goods industries, to which the previous 
cyclical liquidation had been confined. Nondurable goods 
inventories continued to increase throughout both the 
recession and recovery period. 

Corporate profits, after hitting a low of $40 billion at 
annual rates in the first quarter, recovered to $45 billion 
in the second, and the advance continued in the third 
quarter. With dividends stable and taxes taking about 
half the pre-tax profit rise, much of the increase in profits 
could be retained as working capital. Aided by a steady 
rise in depreciation charges on the growing capital stock, 
cash flow moved up nearly $5 billion during the second 
and third quarters. 

New security issues during the second quarter were 
especially heavy, over $3.5 billion of bonds and notes 
and $1.5 billion of stock. However, the volume of these 
bond issues tapered off in the third quarter to $1.5 billion, 
a more normal rate for the current phase of the business 
cycle. There has also been a sharp spurt in corporate 
liquid asset holdings. Corporate holdings of cash and 
short-term Treasury securities rose sharply, counter to 
the usual seasonal patiern. As a result of the increased 
holdings of cash and Treasury securities, corporations 
maintained their liquidity in the face of rising operations. 


Balance-of-Payments Deficit Continues 


Foreign transactions of the United States during the 
third quarter resulted in an excess of payments over 
receipts approaching $800 million. The balance repre- 
sents changes in the holdings of gold and convertible 
currencies by United States monetary authorities and in 
United States demand liabilities to foreign countries and 
international institutions. 

United States gold holdings declined during the quar- 
ter just ended by $145 million, which offset a rise of 
about the same amount in June of this year. Both the 
rise and the later decline of the gold holdings were closely 
related to the foreign exchange difficulties of the United 
Kingdom and the assistance provided it by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

Including the receipt of $650 million from special 
debt repayments in the second quarter, the deficit for the 
first three quarters was at an annual rate of about $1.5 
billion. This compares with the much larger deficits of 
$3.7 billion and $3.9 billion respectively in the correspond- 
ing periods of 1959 and 1960. 


Dividend Payments Rise 


Cash dividend payments by corporations issuing public 
reports amounted to $987 million in October, compared 
with $922 million in the same month last year. The in- 
crease over October, 1960, centered in communications 
and in the electrical machinery manufacturing group. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION IN 1961 


R. G. F. SPITZE, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics 


Additions to federal farm policy made during the past 
year are of vital interest to urban as well as to rural 
residents. This legislation is destined to affect many 
phases of the economy — costs, farm income, consumer 
prices, and choices open to the farm operator. People are 
interested both because policy affects their day-to-day 
decisions and because they see need for policy changes. 
The emergency Feed Grain Program and the Agricultural 
Act of 1961 represented the most abrupt changes in farm 
programs since 1956, which marked the beginning of the 
Soil Bank. This discussion will focus primarily upon 
these two instances of agricultural legislation passed in 
1961, although numerous other minor measures were also 
enacted, 


Economic Setting for New Legislation 


Economic conditions do not dictate government policy ; 
people and political processes decide and make the deci- 
sions. However, the realities of the economic situation 
can greatly affect the course of such decisions. The eco- 
nomic setting of the 1961 agricultural legislation will be 
viewed briefly in terms of demand changes, supply trends, 
price levels, income comparisons, government program 
costs, and surplus commodities. 

The quantity of food consumed per capita (retail 
weight equivalent) has remained essentially unchanged 
in the United States for over 50 years. But composition 
is a different story. Substantial shifts away from food 
grain products and starchy vegetables have been counter- 
balanced by steady increases in the consumption of fruits, 
certain vegetables, eggs, and red meats. Increased meat 
consumption accounts for greater utilization of raw ma- 
terials in the form of feed grains than when food grains 
are consumed. 

Over-all, population increases of about 1.5 percent a 
year in the past decade have brought about much higher 
demand for food. However, supplies of food have also 
been growing. Even with a rapidly declining farm labor 
force, rapidly increasing farm productivity has brought 
an annual increase of about 2.5 percent a year in food 
production. With the relatively greater increase in pro- 
duction as compared with the increase in population, 
prices that farmers receive have declined steadily, down 
20 percent since the Korean War. During the same 
period, prices paid by farmers for production supplies and 
consumption have risen-7 percent. 

With such imbalances between consumption and pro- 
duction changes, and between prices paid and received, 
one might expect farm income to deteriorate. But this 
has not happened. Rather, the rapid decrease in number 
of operators and the rapid increase in productivity of 
those remaining have acted as a protective shield. Never- 
theless, farm workers apparently have not shared to the 
same degree as nonfarm workers in the fruits of pros- 
perity. Farm income (including off-farm income) has 
changed little over the decade of the fifties, while non- 
farm income has steadily improved. The substantial gap 
occurring historically between farm and nonfarm income 
has not been eliminated. 

During the past 30 years, many attempts have been 
made, via governmental farm programs, to alter these 
economic conditions facing farmers. Some of them have 
been dismal failures; some have partially stabilized prices 
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of particular products. The over-all effect has probably 
been to bolster farm income. But there has been a cost, 
borne by the federal treasury and the consumer. The 
public costs of farm programs to provide direct price 
and income benefits to farmers have been growing until 
the amount reached more than $2 billion a year recently, 
A concomitant of costs is the build-up in government 
stocks of farm products, whose value in original invest- 
ment terms now totals $7 billion. Feed grains comprise 
45 percent of this total, and wheat accounts for 40 percent. 

A wide range of alternatives carefully designed by 
farm organizations, individuals, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture to remedy these economic 
conditions was therefore tossed into the hopper. When 
the heat of legislative battle, so characteristic of repre- 
sentative governments, had subsided, the laws discussed 
here had been passed. 


Provisions of 1961 Legislation 


Emergency Feed Grain Program. Soon after the 87th 
Congress convened in early 1961, feed grain legislation 
was adopted with unusual expediency. The approaching 
date for spring seeding hastened the need for “emergency” 
action. On March 22, 1961, Public Law 87-5, known as 
the Feed Grain Program, was approved. 

This legislation called for acreage reduction in 1961 
in two feed grains, corn and grain sorghum, by voluntary 
compliance of producers. To comply, farmers had to 
reduce their acreage of either or both crops at least 20 
percent below average plantings of the previous two years 
and divert such acreage to soil-conserving, non-marketable 
uses. To induce voluntary compliance, price supports 
were offered to farmers for production on this lower 
acreage, up to the average per-acre yield of the last two 
years. Additionally, payments were offered on the di- 
verted acreage. 

Since 1959, price supports had been available to any 
corn producer on any part of his production at price 
levels equaling 65 percent of parity or 90 percent of the 
average price of the preceding three years, whichever 
was higher. In 1960 this support level was $1.06 a bushel. 
The new legislation left the price support level to the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, with a speci- 
fied minimum of 65 percent of parity. He immediately 
announced a support of $1.20 per bushel for corn and 
$1.93 per hundredweight for grain sorghum for 1961. 

Producers who complied received payments on the 
first 20 percent of the diverted acreage equal to 50 per- 
cent-of the gross value of their normal yield at the price 
support rate. Thus, for a normal yield of 80 bushels of 
corn, the payment rate would be $48 an acre ($1.20 X 
50% X 80). If the producer volunteered to reduce his 
acreage more than 20 percent, his payment for any addi- 
tional amount up to 40 percent would be 60 percent of 
the gross value. 

The producer with fewer than 100 acres of grain 
could place a’greater proportion of his acreage under the 
program than the larger producer. Finally, farmers could 
collect half of their payments for diverted acreage as 
soon as they signed up at planting time and the other half 
just before and during the harvest period. 

Payments to producers could be made in cash or in 
grain. Cash payment, which was the common method, 
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provided for a comparable sum to be raised by the gov- 
ernment through disposal of sufficient surplus stock. This 
highly controversial measure gave the Secretary of Agri- 
culture increased powers to affect market prices through 
release of government stocks. These powers could affect 
growers’ reliance upon the price support floor to protect 
their prices for the coming year and therefore provide a 
greater inducement to comply. 

lgricultural Act of 1961. With the emergency Feed 
Grain Program under way, Congress embarked upon more 
lengthy deliberation about an array of farm policy pro- 
posals directed at solving many problems. The result was 
the Agricultural Act of 1961, approved on August 8, 1961, 
which set forth new policies relating to feed grains, 
wheat, marketing orders, and credit. 

Feed grain legislation inaugurated by the emergency 
measure in 1961 was extended in essentially the same 
form to 1962. The primary change was the inclusion of 
barley as a feed grain warranting price support and 
acreage reduction payment, along with corn and grain 
sorghum. 

The wheat program provided by the new legislation 
was conditional upon farmer approval in a referendum 
held August 24, 1961. Since the necessary two-thirds vote 
was given (79 percent of the votes were favorable), the 
following provisions are in effect for the 1962 crop. As in 
the Feed Grain Program, price supports and payments are 
inducements to farmers to reduce their acreage. In con- 
trast, however, a minimum reduction of 10 percent in 
acreage by each producer is mandatory if a severe pen- 
alty is to be avoided. 

lor many years wheat has been under an allotment 
program, but the law explicitly set a minimum national 
acreage of 55 million. The 1961 legislation starts with 
this hgure for its downward adjustments. The producer 
can take his 10 percent acreage cut, avoid a penalty, and 
otherwise ignore the remainder of the program. Or if he 
desires to comply further by diverting the acreage taken 
out of wheat to conservation (non-marketable uses) he 
has two inducements. He is eligible for price support and 
also a payment equal to 45 percent of the gross value 
that he would have received on the diverted acreage. If 
he reduces his acreage from 11 to 40 percent, he is eli- 
gible for higher payments at the rate of 60 percent of the 
gross value. Again as with feed grain, payments may be 
in cash or grain, 

lor several years a minimum price support, related 
inversely to the level of supplies, has been in effect for 
wheat. For the 1961 crop (before the new legislation) 
the level set by the previous Secretary of Agriculture was 
$1.78 per bushel, or 75 percent of parity. The present 
Secretary has set the level of support under the new 
program at $2.00 per bushel or 84.4 percent of parity. 

The law has traditionally protected small wheat pro- 
ducers from mandatory acreage cutbacks. Farmers with 
allotments of fewer than 15 acres could still produce up 
to that acreage without penalty — and without price sup- 
port. Such production in excess of allotments has been 
accounting for about 10 percent of total output. Under 
the new legislation, the maximum acreage exempt from 
penalty is 13.5 acres or the highest acreage grown in the 
past three years, whichever is lower. Furthermore, no new 
growers can produce wheat for market without facing 
penalties. 

Marketing orders also figured prominently in 1961 
legislation. Pursuant to clearly established procedures 
for petitions, hearings, and referendums, orders provide 


government control via market quotas, price minima, 
promotion programs, and so on. Since 1933, marketing 
orders have been gradually appearing for such commodi- 
ties as fruits, vegetables, and milk. Roughly one-seventh 
of the total farm receipts this year will be under the 
umbrella of the 124 existing marketing orders. Previously 
the law clearly identified those few farm commodities 
that were eligible for marketing orders. The new legis- 
lation, perhaps significantly, made all farm products eli- 
gible for marketing orders with the exceptions being 
specified. The immediate effect was to extend the eligi- 
bility for marketing orders to peanuts, turkeys, turkey 
hatching eggs, and with certain restrictions cherries, 
cranberries, and apples. Furthermore, soybeans were 
shifted to the excepted group. 

A final major provision of the Agricultural Act of 
1961 pertained to credit. The terms of loans made by the 
Farmers Home Administration, and the purposes for 
which they could be made, were revised. This govern- 
ment agency has been offering supervised farm credit 
since the 1930’s. Maximum amounts that could be lent 
for purchase of an efficient family farm have been raised 
from $45,000 to $60,000, operating loan maxima have been 
raised from $20,000 to $35,000, and soil and water con- 
servation loan limits have been increased for both the 
individual farmer and cooperative associations. Further- 
more, FHA may guarantee to eligible borrowers farm 
ownership loans obtained from private agencies covering 
up to 100 percent of the “normal value” instead of 90 
percent, and FHA may participate for the first time with 
such agencies in making operating loans. 

Other agricultural legislation. Other important 1961 
farm legislation generally involved the extension of laws 
already in effect. For example, Public Law 480, by which 
government-held farm products are exported under terms 
other than customary dollar sales, was extended for three 
years at about the same rate of expenditure. The Wool 
Act, which exemplifies a subsidy payment approach to 
income support, was extended for four years, and the 
School Milk Program was extended until 1967. By execu- 
tive order, in contrast with legislative specification, the 
price support on soybeans was raised from $1.85 to $2.30 
a bushel for 1961 asa complementary action to feed grain 
reduction efforts. Finally, numerous measures relating to 
food inspection, eradication of disease and pests, and 
grazing of federal lands were approved. 


Implications 


Politicians, news reporters, economists, interest groups, 
program administrators, and proponents and adversaries 
of these legislative enactments have made elaborate but 
widely divergent predictions about the outcome of these 
governmental policies. When one is dealing with millions 
of producers making individual decisions, with a complex 
nationwide marketing system, with the judgments of 
numerous personnel in governmental agencies, and with 
unpredictable weather, the outcome can hardly be con- 
sidered determinate. Expectations must be cautiously ex- 
pressed. It is easier to anticipate the direction of change 
than the magnitude. With one year’s crop almost har- 
vested, some of the results of the Feed Grain Program are 
much clearer than are the results of the Agricultural Act 
of 1961, which is just being implemented. 

The compliance of feed grain producers in the emer- 
gency program idled about 21 percent of the corn and 
sorghum acreage planted in the past two years. How- 
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ever, the total reduction in grain output is expected to be 
about 10 percent, when the effects of closer planting, di- 
version of less productive land, increased fertilization, 
favorable weather, and other productivity factors are 
considered. The result should be a small deficit between 
current feed grain production and utilization for the first 
time in nine years. By the time a new harvest period is 
under way, government stocks will probably have dimin- 
ished slightly. Similar compliance and supply results in 
the next crop year are uncertain unless further induce- 
ment is provided to the grower. As a minimum, wheat 
acreage will be reduced 10 percent and some reduction in 
production is also likely for 1962. It is not likely that 
wheat growers will increase their per-acre yield as much 
as did corn producers, because acreage restriction has 
already pushed them in this direction for many years. 
Soybean production increased dramatically this year, 
probably beyond utilization. 

Farm income is being bolstered for feed grain pro- 
ducers in the current year and could likewise be affected 
in the year ahead with comparable compliance; a some- 
what similar income change, though of lesser magnitude, 
seems in store for wheat producers. But if income is 
improved, there must be a source. The extra burden will 
be borne primarily by the public treasury, although a 
smaller one will be carried by the consumer. In the 
emergency Feed Grain Program, compliance payments 
alone will total $770 million; in addition there will be 
administration costs. To the extent that surplus stocks 
are slightly reduced, some counterbalancing savings in 
government program costs will result. 

Iligher feed grain costs tend to decrease meat pro- 
duction and increase consumer costs even though less 
than 50 percent of the consumer’s dollar goes to the farm 
producer. For wheat, the burden of higher farm income 
will probably be proportionally greater for the Treasury 
and less for the consumer, since wheat is an export com- 
modity, with resulting higher export subsidies, and since 
it undergoes extensive processing prior to consumption. 

The further use of marketing orders now permitted 
under the new legislation could also take the form of 
higher producer income, restricted supplies, and higher 
consumer prices. However, here the government would 
share little of the financial burden. There seems little 
likelihood that numerous orders will be rapidly promul- 
gated. The marketing order is a delicate tool, difficult to 
design effectively for most agricultural products and ne- 
cessitating careful adaptation to ensure grower benefits. 

In each of the policies selected for analysis from 
those emerging in 1961, one additional consequence is 
important: Continuing the trend of previous policies, the 
government has been brought more actively into the agri- 
cultural producing, marketing, and pricing spheres that 
affect decisions of farmers, processors, and consumers. 
For many years, it had previously been active in agricul- 
tural education, research, resource management ( primar- 
ily in the West), and regulatory activities. In some 
respects these new enactments of 1961 have established, 
for agriculture, governmental responsibilities previously 
sanctioned in many nonfarm sectors of the economy. In 
other instances the powers of government now sanction a 
control of agricultural production that is achieved pri- 
vately in other sectors through consolidation and concen- 
tration of economic power. 

Only future experience, economic knowledge, and the 
multitude of judgments active in policy-making of a 
representative government can determine how effective 
the agricultural legislation of 1961 will be. 


Recent Economic Changes 
(Continued from page 5) 


Gains also occurred in chemical manufacturing, finance, 
and electric utilities. 

For the first 10 months of 1961 cash dividends 
amounted to $11 billion, some 2.5 percent above the total 
reported in the corresponding period a year ago. Two- 
thirds of the $270 million increase for the 10-month 
period occurred in the communications and public utilities 
groups. In manufacturing the 10-month total of cash 
dividends was 2 percent higher than a year ago, with 
most of the nondurable goods lines recording small gains 
while durables groups varied. 


Labor Force Increases 

Total employment rose by 800,000 to 67.8 million in 
October, as shown in the chart. This increase was better 
than seasonal, reflecting a gain of 300,000 in agriculture. 
Total nonfarm employment has shown virtually no 
change, on a seasonally adjusted basis, since July. 

Since the recession low in February of this year, 
nonfarm payroll employment has increased by 2.7 million, 
over | million more than the normal seasonal rise for this 
period. With this gain, it was back to its pre-recession 
level of May, 1960. The increase occurred in service- 
producing industries rather than the goods-producing sec- 
tor, which was still below its pre-recession levels in Octo- 
ber and has shown little gain in the past several months. 

Contributing to the better-than-seasonal rise in Octo- 
ber were increases of about 150,000 in state and local 
government employment and 130,000 in trade. Other 
major changes over the month included seasonal declines 
of 70,000 in food processing and 30,000 in construction. 

At its October level of 71.8 million, the civilian labor 
force stands at a new all-time high for the month, about 
700,000 above the year-ago total. However, an examina- 
tion of 1961 labor force data for the first 10 months as a 
whole reveals that annual labor force growth averaged 
1.2 million, in line with expected labor force growth in 
the early 1960's. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Farm Income Rises 


Net income realized by farm operators this year is 
expected to total about $12.5 billion, 7 percent more than 
the $11.7 billion for 1960. This increase would push 
realized net farm income to the highest level since 1953. 

Through September of this year cash receipts from 
farm marketings totaled about $34.5 billion, 2 percent 
above those for the corresponding period of 1960. 

The average price for all farm products and the vol- 
ume of marketings of livestock and products were both 
estimated to be about 1 percent above January-September, 
1960. Receipts from livestock and livestock products were 
up just over 2 percent from the first nine months of last 
year, owing mostly to increased receipts from hogs, milk, 
and eggs. Crop receipts through September this year 
were about 1 percent larger than a year ago, with in- 
creases from soybeans, truck crops, citrus, and corn more 
than offsetting decreases from wheat and potatoes. 

Realized gross farm income in the first three quarters 
of this year was estimated at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $39.3 billion, $1.4 billion higher than in the cor- 
responding 1960 period. The rise reflected increases in 
cash receipts and in government payments. 


Foreign Investments in the U.S. Grow 


Direct investments in the United States by foreign 
investors totaled $6.9 billion at the end of 1960, double 
the 1950 amount, according to the Department of Com- 
merce. In addition foreign investors are estimated to 
have increased their portfolio holdings to $11.5 billion. 
For both types of investments, most of the gain repre- 
sented reinvested earnings or rising market values rather 
than new inflows of foreign capital. 


FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENTS IN THE USS. 
BILLIONS OF COLLARS 
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Between 1941 and the end of 1950, foreign direct in- 
vestments in this country increased by an annual average 
of $100 million. During the 1950’s the annual average 
jumped to $350 million, reflecting capital inflows of $155 
million annually plus reinvested earnings of $170 million 
annually and some upward revisions of assets. 

British companies have consistently been the largest 
holders of direct investments in the United States, as 
indicated in the chart. Currently these investors account 
for nearly one-third of total foreign investments, or about 
$2.2 billion. About 40 percent of this investment is in 
insurance. Manufacturing investments amount to $700 
million, up $300 million from 1950, and investments in 
the petroleum industry are valued at over $300 million. 

Canadian direct investments rank next to those of the 
United Kingdom, accounting for about one-fourth of the 
total in 1960. About $300 million of these investments are 
owned by Canadian subsidiaries of American corpora- 
tions. This includes most of the petroleum investment. 

Direct investments in the United States from other 
areas of the world are relatively small, except for Conti- 
nental Europe; its investments totaled $2.5 billion at the 
end of 1960, two and one-half times the 1950 total. 


Mortality Rates Increase 


The death rate among holders of ordinary life insur- 
ance policies in 1960 rose slightly to 602.5 per 100,000 
from 598.8 per 100,000 in 1959. 

The death rate due to diseases of the heart, circula- 
tory system, and kidneys decreased by 2 percent in 1960 
because of changes in the age distribution of policy- 
holders. Deaths due to cancer, the nation’s second worst 
killer, were at a higher rate in 1960 than in 1959. The 
death rate for pneumonia and influenza rose sharply, from 
1.8 percent of the total in 1959 to 3.2 percent during 1960. 
The death rate for tuberculosis continued to decline and 
reached a new low of 0.9 percent of the total in 1960. 


Electric Auto Revived 


The electric auto has been revived again. Stuart 
Motors, Inc., Kalamazoo, Michigan, is the latest company 
to develop a battery-powered car. Its version has a maxi- 
mum speed of 35 miles an hour and a driving range of 
35 miles after an eight-hour charge from a 110-volt 
household outlet. 

Aimed at the growing family market for second cars 
where driving is limited to a few miles a day, the “Stuart” 
has a fiber glass body and seats two adults and three 
children. The company plans to begin production in 
January, 1962, with a production quota of 50 cars a 
month. The retail price has been set at $1,600. 


Few Persons Illiterate 


Only one out of every 45 persons 14 years old and 
over in the United States cannot read and write, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. In 1870, when such 
statistics were first collected, one out of every five per- 
sons 10 years old and over was illiterate. Since 1870, 
illiteracy has dropped from 12 percent to 2 percent for 
whites and from 80 percent to 8 percent for nonwhites. 

Illiteracy rates are higher among men, older persons, 
the unemployed, in the South, and in farm areas. 
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Industrial Aid for Counties 


Twenty-three central and southern Illinois counties 
suffering from chronic unemployment have been certified 
as areas of critical labor surplus by the State Board of 
Economic Development. This action makes them eligible 
for help from the Illinois Industrial Development Au- 
thority, an agency designed to assist in bringing new 
industries to areas having labor surpluses by acquiring 
sites and buildings for lease to such industries. The 
Joard of Economic Development, which includes the gov- 
ernor and certain state department directors, must certify 
these areas. This is the first action taken by this new 
agency, which was created in the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Counties designated as areas of critical labor surplus 
are Alexander, Bond, Christian, Clinton, Franklin, Galla- 
tin, Hamilton, Hardin, Jackson, Jefferson, Johnson, 
Macoupin, Marion, Massac, Montgomery, Perry, Pope, 
Pulaski, Saline, Union, Wayne, White, and Williamson. 
Unemployment figures of other counties are being studied 
to determine whether they should be added and, accord- 
ing to IDA Chairman D. R. Bonniwell, several projects 
are being considered for industrial loans. 

A separate but related development is a two-day meet- 
ing of federal, state, and local representatives, including 
officials of the Area Redevelopment Administration, in 
December to organize a task force to survey the economic 
problems of southern Illinois and use a combined ap- 
proach solving them. 


Land Tenure in Illinois 

Approximately 58 percent of the land under cultivation 
in Illinois is farmed by tenants, according to a recent 
release from the University of Illinois Department of 
Agricultural Economics. This accounts for 33.5 percent 
of all farms in the State. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ILLINOIS 
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The 1959 Census of Agriculture indicated that farms 
which were partly operated by the owners were the larg- 
est in Illinois. Such farms averaged 290 acres compared 
with 243 acres for tenant-operated farms and 162 acres 
for owner-operated farms. 

As a group, tenants were the youngest farm operators, 
They averaged 42 years of age, while part owners aver- 
aged 48 years and full owners 55 years. Of farmers 55 
years of age or older, only 19 percent were tenants, while 
27 percent were part owners and 53 percent were full 
owners. Among those under 35 years of age, 72 percent 
were tenants, 19 percent were part owners, and only 9 
percent were full owners. 

The most valuable farm iand in Illinois was farmed by 
tenants. The value of land and buildings on their farms 
averaged $373 an acre compared with $295 for farms of 
part owners and $276 for farms of full owners. Tenancy 
in Illinois has tended to be concentrated in the east-central 
part of the State where soil productivity is higher. 

The value of all farm products sold was also highest 
for tenants, $0642 an acre. Part owners marketed 
products valued at $54.76 an acre and full owners, $63.90 
an acre. On an acre basis, owner-operators sold livestock 
valued at $41.26, tenants were next with livestock sales 
totaling $36.64, and part owners were last with $28.09, 


Arbitration Law Enacted 


Under a new arbitration act, which was signed into 
law by Governor Kerner in August, an arbitrator has the 
power to issue subpoenas enforceable in Illinois state 
courts for attendance of witnesses or production of books 
or records. 

The act also provides for enforcing agreements to 
arbitrate in the state courts and for state court enforce- 
ment of arbitration awards. 

The new law applies to all arbitration agreements, in- 
cluding those found in collective bargaining agreements, 
but the grounds for vacating, modifying, or correcting 
labor arbitration awards remain the same as before. 


Mineral Output Value Rises 


The value of Illinois mineral production rose to an 
all-time high of $615.8 million in 1960. The Ilinois State 
Geological Survey reports that the total value of basic 
mineral products exceeded $600 million for the fifth con- 
secutive year and topped the previous record set in 1956 
by $2.4 million (see chart). 

Over the last 25 years the mineral industry in Illinois 
has grown in annual value from less than $100 million 
to more than $600 million. The State ranked eighth in the 
nation in mineral production in 1960. 

The value of fuels —coal, petroleum, and associated 
products — extracted in Illinois in 1960 accounted for 68 
percent of the total value of all minerals. The second 
largest group of Illinois minerals in terms of value in- 
cluded the stone products — crushed stone, cement, and 
lime — which contributed 15 percent of the total and 
showed significant increases over the amounts reported 
for 1959. The value of sand and gravel production, 
which made up nearly 6 percent of the total in 1960, 
increased slightly over 1959. | 

Although the 1960 production of clay products in 
Illinois declined a little in total value, the $56.6 million 
contributed by this industry amounted to 9 percent of the 
state’s over-all mineral products value. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


October, 1961 


Building 
Permits! 


Electric 
Power Con- 
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(000 kwh) 
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Retail 
Sales* 
(000) 


Depart- 
ment Store 
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Postal 
Receipts® 
(000) 


Percentage change from 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


Percentage change from... 


Aurora 


Percentage change from... 


Percentage change from... 


Kankakee 


Percentage change from... 


Rock Island-Moline 
Percentage change from 


Rockford 


Percentage change from... . 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
Bloomington 


Percentage change from... . 


Champaign-Urbana 


Percentage change from... . 


Percentage change from... 


Galesburg 


Percentage change from... 


Percentage change from... . 


Springfield 


Percentage change from... . 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Percentage change from... . 


Belleville 


Percentage change from 


{Sept., 1961... 
(Oct., 1960... 


(Sept., 1961... 


*\Oct., 1960... . 


(Sept., 1961... 


1960... 


(Sept., 1961... 


1960... 


{Sept., 1961... 


‘\Oct., 1960. ... 


{Sept., 1961... 


“\Oct., 1960. ... 


(Sept., 1961... 
Oct., 1960... 
{Sept., 1961... 
Oct., 1960. 


{Sept., 1961... 
\Oct., 1960. ... 


Sept., 1961... 
Oct., 1960. ... 


Sept., 1961... 
**}Oet., 


(Sept., 1961. . . 


“\Oct., 1960. ... 


{Sept., 1961... 


“\Oct., 1960... . 


{Sept., 1961... 


“\Oct., 1960. 


{Sept., 1961... 
\Oct., 1968...... 


fSept., 1961... 
\Oect., 1960. ... 


(Sept., 1961... 


1960. ... 


{Sept., 1961... 
\Oct., 1960. ... 


{Sept., 1961... 


1960. ... 


1,309,997" 


+6.7 


957 ,988 
+6.7 


n.a. 


$18,752" 
+15 .3 
—4.6 


$16,286 
+15.8 
—6.1 
$ 168 
$ 160 
+34.4 
+8.7 
$ 120 
+8.6 
$ 77 
+30.1 
—4.l 
$ 210 
421.7 
+30.9 
$ 261 
+4.8 
+9] 


$ 140 


“ Total for cities listed. 


Includes East Moline. 


© Includes immediately surrounding territory. 
Sources: ! Local sources. Data include federal construction projects. * Local power companies. * Illinois Department of Revenue. 


n.a. Not available. 


‘Research Department of Seventh Federal Reserve Bank (Chicago). Percentages rounded by source. * Federal Reserve Board. ® Local 
post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending October 13, 1961, and October 14, 1960. 
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| | Bank 
'S (000) (000,000) 
na. | $21 , 363" 
+9 +10.7 
5 0 4104 
le | 
Il 
it na. $19 ,700 
9 +9 +10.8 
0 +107 
+367 0 
rf ..| $ 499 n.a. n.a. $ 57 
Percent f —28.7 n.a. +5.4 
al ercen age ¢ ange rom.. ee +98 
—44.6 +6.5 
4194 4 _2 48.0 
‘d ..| $ 378 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
+1842 naa. 
“k | | 
es $1,100 | 28,008 naa. | $ 120" 
| 40.6 +4.3 | 
| $ 1,078 | 54,141° n.a. | $ 212 
| | 
he | 
t 
1 | +146 | 421 1 43.7 
to $ 649 16,766 | na. | $ 105 $ 137 
+70.3 naa. | +18.5 +5.7 
435.5 412.4 20 
ng 38,448 na. $ 149 § 132 
+140.7 —$ 0 +15.9 +10.6 
40.3 43.7 40.8 
330 9 ,673 n.a. n.a. $ 54 
+254.8 —4.9 n.a. +29.8 
| 3 443 4119 
ite ..| §$ 601 | 61,696" n.a. $ 260 $ 368 
$ 255 12,949 n.a. $ 63 $ 77 
56 +1833 ~12.4 na. +21.4 
_87 0 423 414.8 _99 
Dis $ 922 44 264° n.a. $ 158 $ 300 
on +2.1 —14.9 +7¢ +13.0 +11.3 
nd | ercentage change from. +72.2 +] 5 9 
in- at 26 ,230 n.a. $ 48 $ 41 
nd +76.1 +1.3 n.a. +8.3 +14.8 
| 4003 45.6 4117 
| ~56.3 n.a. 
on, | +13.4 +8.7 | +14.4 
the ; 
|| 


INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


1947-1949 = 100 
EMPLOYMENT MANUFACTURING 


The University of Chicago Librarle 
Periodical Division, Harper, M22 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS—MANUFACTURING 


150 
US. 
ILL. 
\ we. 
50 PB 
‘ U.S. 
REVISED SERIES REVISED SERIES 
‘36 43 ‘SI 1959 1960 196! ‘36 43 ‘5! 1959 1960 196! 
ANNUAL AVERAGE: 


ANNUAL AVERAGE: 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES (ADJ) 


COAL PRODUCTION 


ILL. 


100 
ILL. 1 
US. 
'36 43 ‘5! '5 1959 1960 196! 7? '36 43 ‘SI 1959 1960 196! 
ANNUAL 


INUAL 


BUSINESS LOANS 


AK 


ILL. 
U.S. “REVISED SERIES 
‘36 43 ‘SI 1959 1960 196! 


ANNUAL AVERAGE: 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


CASH FARM INCOME 


200 
*, i AY 
> * REVISED SERIES 
fe) 


9 '36 43 ‘SI ‘58 1959 


1960 196! 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


'36 ‘43 1959 1960 196! '36 ‘43 ‘5! 1959 1960 196! 


ANNUAL 


